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ABSTRACT 

^^^.4. '^^^f paper supports the contention that community 

parity xs an essential condition for the successful inpleStation of 

supported by the U.S. Office of Educatio^! The pape? 
follniri ^ ^"'"'""^ °^ reasoning underlying this position? 

followed by some recommendations designed to guide planners of future 
government programs in providing for effectivl commSni?? 
?h« ^ portion of the paper, devoted to describing 

°^ ^^'"^ '"^jo^ analysts of community participaSon 
experiments, presents various models and their practical 

^ASthor/JFr* ^ '^i^liog^aP^y is appended for further study. 
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Preface 



The members of the Recruitment Leadership 
and Training Institute panel are unanimously 
agreed that community parity is an essential 
condition for the successful Implementation of 
all projects supported by tbe U.S. Office of 
Education. This position, described in detail in 
the following pages, was taken after countless 
hours of discussion, exchange of personal and 
professional experiences in a variety of educa- 
tional ventures,and an examination of much of 
the available literature on the topic. While this 
paper is not an exhaustive study of the com- 
plexities of community participation, the 
Recruitment LTI hopes that it will clearly 
indicate why community parity in educational 
planning and implementation is considered 
so vital. 

The first part of the paper contains a summary 
of the reasoning underlying the LTI position. 
Specific recommendations are then offered to 
guide planners of future government programs 
in providing for effective community participa- 
tion. A major portion of the paper describes the 
contributions of some major analysts of com- 
munity participation experiments, and presents 
various models and their practical applications. 
An extensive bibliography is included for those 
who wish to engage in further study of the 
literature on this topic. 

The Recruitment LTI wishes to acknowledge 
the assistance rendered by Hope Justus, whose 
research and writing contributed much to this 
paper. 
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Initiating a New Order of things is difficult, 
doubtful, and dangerous. 

Machiavelli 

I participate, you participate, he participates, 
we participate, you participate . . . They profit. 

French student poster 

If politics is the art of the possible, community 
participation may be the art of the impossible. 

Government official 

"Citizen participation" virtually defies general- 
ization and delights in reducing abstractions 
^°dust. SNegel and Mittenthal 



Community 
Parity 

In Federally 

Funded 

Programs 



The right of citizens to participate in the 
making of decisions which will affect their lives 
is a basic premise of democratic government. 
The New England town meeting, in which 
residents engaged in lively debate on matters of 
concern to the community, is enshrined m 
American history as an ideal model for the con- 
duct of public business. But as the nation 
increased in size, Mid its population became 
more heterogeneous, the right of participation 
gradually diminished for most of the citizenry 
to voting on candidates and proposals. Only 
in those communities where most residents 
share a similar measure of affluence, power and 
education is the tradition of active discussion, 
leadinn to agreement on appropriate measures 
to be taken, maintained. For many other com- 
munities, however, particularly those populated 
by the poor, by minorities, or by the unedu- 
coted, the rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship are empty, meaningless concepts. People in 
these neighborhoods have historically been con- 
sidered fair game for political machines, objects 
of charity for the local ladies bountiful, or cases 
to be dealt with by professional experts. The 
glowing rhetoric about government of the 
people, by the people and for the people has 
had almost from the beginning, its hidden con- 
ditions: to be part of "the people" one could 
not be poor, foreign-born or non-white. 

In recent years, however, this country has 
witnessed the stirrings of protest by those rele- 
gated to second-class citizenship. Had the 
political system or the charitable organizations 
or the professional agencies beer, able and will- 



ing to perceive their clients as human beings of 
worth and to meet their needs in ways calcu- 
lated to enhance their dignity and self-respect, 
social unrest might have been mitigated, if not 
avoided altogether. Instead, it has become 
evident that second-class citizenslilp, far from 
being a stepping stone to independence and 
full participation in the benefits of a free soci- 
ety, is more likely to be a permanent status, 
escape from which is reserved for the most 
ambitious few. Nowhere is this phenomenon- 
a self-perpetuating cycle of defeat and despair- 
more evident than In education. A child born in 
certain of our neighborhoods, and assigned to 
the local schools. Is almost certainly doomed to 
functional illiteracy, low-level employment and 
poverty. To indicate that h's opportunity is in 
any sense equal to that of the child born into 
a more favorable environment is an extreme 
form of hypocrisy. 

And yet, protected by an aura of professional 
competence, a centralized bureaucracy, and its 
public protestations of concern for all children, 
the educational establishment has subtly or 
blatantly insisted that the burden of proof is on 
the child: if he fails, it is his own fault (or his 
parents') and not that of the schools. When 
challenged by the facts of unequal allocations of 
funds or personnel among various schools, the 
educational establishment has rarely or reluc- 
tantly responded with specific changes. More 
often, it has consistently ignored, opposed or 
undermined the efforts of many parents to 
obtain improvement in the schools. 
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Even in those cases where some attempt has 
been made to insure parent participation in 
school affairs, there is substantia) evidence that 
educators are at best cautious and at worst 
hostile to "interference" from non-profession- 
als. Where guidelines for community involve- 
ment have been prepared, they have been 
honored more in the breech than in the obser- 
vance. The power to influence decisions has 
been so limited, so hemmed in by financial and 
contractual restrictions, that citizen^ have 
tightfully concluded that participation is an 
exercise in futility, if not an insult to their 
intelligence. The drive for community control 
has been a logical outcome of years of frus- 
trating experience with "solutions" imposed 
from a central office which, at the local level, 
do little or nothing to solve the problems of 
poor education. An important contributing fac- 
tor to this sense of frustration Is the widespread 
feeling that many teachers care little about the 
children In their classes and have almost no ex- 
pectation that they can learn. The combination 
of endless failure In the schools <ind community 
powerlessness has forced some parents Into 
apathy and resignation, but there are many 
other parents among the poor and the minority 
groups of this nat'on who continue to struggle 
gallantly— although not always politely— for 
quality education for their youngsters. 

It should be obvious that equalizing of educa- 
tional opportunity Is not simply a favor to be 
granted by the affluent of the society to the 
less-well-endowed: rather. It Is an urgently 
needed Investment In the future health and wel- 



fare of the nation. And, as Henry Levin in his 
study or the Mondale Committee has pi d 

out .t.s an investment which, in the long run 
s far less expons.ve than the alternative costs of 

ostmcome and taxes, or provision of welfare 
and even costs ,n crime, all attributable to an ' 
inadequate education. 

Community participation in educational affairs 
-s not a guarantee that all the problems of the 
schools wi„ be solved. It is, first of alUb^^^^^^ , 
r-ghtwh.ch should and must be granted to ■ 
parents and to the larger community, regardless 
of how competent they are perceived to be by 
the off,c,al educational establishment. This Ts a 
r-ght wh.ch is taken for granted in middle nd 

reTp^ns Nir^H''" —-ties, where those . 
responsible for education-or inc'eea' any other • 
C.V.C serv,ces-are required to act responsibly : 

bIi? nf n'"" °J '=°'"'^""'tV contrcl," Derrick : 

Bell of Harvard has written, "is the sense of ' 

parents that they can and do influence policy ■ 

mak ng m the.r children's schools in ways bene- * 

f.c.al to their children. Parents in highly regarj- ' 

ed suburb£,n school communities have this •■ 

sense and m varying degrees, teachers and ad- ' 

rn n,strators ,n those schools convey an under- I 

standmg that their job success depends on ' 
satisfymg not the board or the union but the 

parents whose children are enrolled in the ? 

School. ' 2 j 



Of course, in those "highly regarded commun- 
'ties the persons who wield influence in 

;je°sch'?'B'''"'°'^°^^^'"' P«°P'e outside 
the school. But educators can no longer be 
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alZu J " '^'^ "^"^"y have, that 
pa ents who are economically powerless have 
nothmg worth saying about their children's 
schoo ,ng. Ironically, the struggle for quality 
educ t.on may be more compelling to the poor 
or m-nonty parent because he sees in that the 
rneans for liberating his son or daughter from 
the bonds of economic and intellectual oppres- 

ion whrch have kept him from a successful 
and fully satisfying life. 

Community participation is also a means of 
removing the protective aura around profession- 
a educators Which has too long served to insu 
late them fiom accountability to those they 
claim to serve. While the threat inherent in such 
exposure IS almost universally feaied by edu- 
cators, there is great promise in the opening of 
new lines of communication and replacing the 
fear and misunderstanding on both sides with 
visible common commitment to effective edu- 
cation. Common sense, let alone research 
studies, indicates that the psychological well- 
being and the educational potential of children 
a^e enhanced when they understand that their 
parents and their teachers are working towards 
the same ends. To be satisfied with anything 
|ess than cordial relations and continuing dia- 
logue between educators and parents is tanta- 
mount to depriving the child of the atmosphere 

and right ""^'"^ "'^''^ "^^^ 

Is'a 1";;'' T'' °' should, 

as a matter of principle (not merely pragmatic 
surrender to any single vocal group), become 



the educational world's most unequivocal 
advocate for community participation in school 
affairs. Through every means at its disposal, but 
particularly by inclusion of community parity 
as a condition for every grant of funds, the U.S. 
Office of Education must seek to reinstate par- 
ents and community representatives as equal 
partners in the educational process. No general 
definition of the community, other than that it 
comprise tfiose residing in the neighborhood of 
or being served by a specific institution, can be 
given, nor can any list of the particular issues to 
be tackled be prepared in advance. The defini- 
tion of roles and responsibilities may be difficult 
and frustratingly time-consuming. Mistakes may 
be made, and tempers may flare. But it is clear 
that programs prepackaged and delivered by 
professionals are no longer acceptable: the com- 
munity must have parity with educators in 
needs assessment, design, implementation, and 
evaluation of every Federally funded project. 
For the U.S. Office to compromise on this 
point, to cater to the fears and anxieties of 
those whose domain is challenged by input 
from new sources, is dereliction of its leader- 
ship role and in the long run, assurance of 
disaster. 




Recommendations 



While the goal is parity, the recommendations 
concerning definition of community, selection 
of community participants, and provision for 
community roles are suggestive only. A specific 
national model Is not viable, and none should 
be imposed. Guidelines should be set on the 
basis of identified strengths and weaknesses in 
programs that have been operative; the best 
available research from relevant academic dis- 
ciplines; judgments of persons most knowledge- 
able about and experienced with community 
participation and control programs; and opin- 
ions and comments of community members 
themselves. 



I. Parity In Participation 



A beginning step might well be a representative 
sampling of members of each affected group 
(CAPTS, or Community, Administrators, 
Parents, Teachers, Students) in some Federally 
funded education programs in order to obtain 
their suggestions and their views of the prob- 
lems encountered in community participation. 
Preliminary guidelines for Inclusion of commun- 
ity members in the planning, implementation 
and evaluation of Federally funded projects 
could then be drawn up, tested and refined. 
They should be issued in final form only when 
their effectiveness has been assured over a 
period of time in various settings. 

It is recommended that ''participants'* be 
geographically limited to the attendance areas of 
the local school(s), but include parents of all 
children in the school even if some children are 
bussed in or attend the school under transfer 
arrangements. All members of the CAPTS 
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groups should have guaranteed opportunities to 
participate, but their roles, percentage of mem- 
bers on the policy-making body, and the like, 
should "evolve" through the mechanisms des- 
cribed below, with the exception that parents 
should be guaranteed the opportunity to hold 
50 percent membership on the formal commu- 
nity board and all CAPTS members should 
have the option to be represented. Representa- 
tives of the local teacher organization should 
be invited to send representatives to meetings 
also. 

The initial selection method favored in the liter- 
ature and by persons with experience is known 
as the gatekeeper approach: one or two visible 
indigenous leaders are selected (or hired) to re- 
cruit others 3 They, in turn, reach out to less 
visible but interested persons, and so on in suc- 
ceeding layers of "involvement" until the 
group is large enough to constitute what might 
be called a representative planning council. It 
is recommended that this approach be followed, 
with the explicit understanding that the "gate- 
keeper" is intended to open, not restrict, access. 
Other forms of publicizing the desire to re- 
cruit community parents and residents should 
simultaneously be employed. 

'The planning group should then draw plans for 
• a formal policy-making structure which will be 
representative of the CAPTS model, with 
parents constituting 50 percent of the member- 
ship. Once the formal group is established, it 
should set up procedures for future changes, 
elections, etc. 
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If parents and other community members are 
to establish functional control over educational 
matters vital to their interest, they must be able 
to make choices on a fairly knowledgeable 
basis. They must also have organizational sup- 
port, services and technical assistance. On the 
other side of the coin, professional school staff 
members are unlikely to reorganize or introduce 
new teaching strategies without some kind of 
formal opportunities to learn about them and 
to acquire the skills to implement them. That is, 
innovations cannot be generated simply by more 
money, more staff members, or louder demands 
for change. 

Therefore, it is recommended that to qualify 
(beyond nomination) for site funding, each 
local school district be required to submit a 
plan to provide for: 

1 . A community education and organization pro- 
gram at each site. 

2. A professional staff training and development 
program for staff members of each site. 

The plan might well be developed in consulta- 
tion with a local university capable of staying 
with and contributing to the program through 
all its phases. Plan development should be Feder- 
ally funded. The community education compo- 
nent would provide parents and professionals 
with knowledge of educational alternatives and 
would expose them to new teaching strategies 
and some of the literature relevant to educa- 
tional, institutional, and organizational change. 
The organizational component would establish 
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the necessary structures to carry out the com- 
munity education program and would provide 
experience in the discussion and negotiation 
process. 

Experience with previous change-oriented 
educational programs suggests that in terms of 
time and money, the planning periods were in- 
adequate in proportion to the ambitions of the 
operational phase. Therefore, it is recommended 
that the planning period (of not less than three 
months and not more than one and a half years) 
provide for: 
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I III. Parity in Policy-Making 
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1. Selection of initial community participants 
through the gatekeeper method until the group 
is large enough to constitute a planning coun- 
cil to carry out the community organization 
and education program. 

2. Implementation of the community organi- 
zation and education program, including 
professional training and development. 

3. Transition of the planning council Into a 
formal structure. 

4. Assessment of local needs under the direc- 
tion of the formal council or community board. 

5. Decision on specific program goals and 
objectives. 

6. Translation of objectives into a new educj- 
tion plan for the school or site. 

7. Reorganization of the professional staff, 
preferably along lateral rather than hierarchical 
lines, to carry out the plan. 

With the complotion of a formal needs assess- 
ment, development of a set of goals, and trans- 
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lation of these into a specific educational plan, 
the planning council will become the policy- 
making group for the site or school. Community 
members of this council should have the same 
rights regarding their site or school as central . 
board members do regarding all the schools in 
their jurisdiction. Access to school records and 
budget information, requests for evaluation of 
particular programs, and access to the school 
generally, are among these basic rights. 

Board members and all parents should have 
? opportunities for informal evaluation and 

monitoring of school programs. The formal 
evaluation design for the project should be 
approved by the community board and should 
; provide all members of the CAPTS model an 

; opportunity to express their evaluation of the 

school. Board members should be sampled as 
/ a separate group. 

i IV. Other Essentials 1. Programs should be funded for five years. 

I 2. Technical and developmental assistance should 

i be available to the council in both the planning 

I and operational phases. It should be of their 

I choosing and it should be an obligation of the 

[ professional staff to inform these groups of its 

J availability. Most observers believe that without 

t technical assistance at every stage community 

; participation programs will flounder. 

t 3. The school should be open at all times to 

[ parents. 

V 4. Professional staff members should seek parents 

i and community members for employment in 

Q I the program. 

i- 5. Parents and other^cOmmunity residents should 
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be reimbursed for expenses incurred in attend- 
ngmeetmgs(onaperdiembasis) 
ieaaSl'?°°l,?''"''"' ^^"^^d. where 

trat.ve and housekeeping offices and staff for 
spec-al pro ects.lt is strongly fel, by many 
observers that social and institutional change 
Prog^^'"^ cannot survive-particularly those 

v^th^^mun-tycomponents-withinthecon- 
f nes of a bureaucracy as "steep" as those of big 

l2u h " ^««°n that ' 

7 Comm '"'""""^^ ^«°niniended 

STanT'"" ''^'^^"^^'^ •■'"P°^'a"t fac- 
tor at all stages of development. From the out- 

fTow'oT';""' ""''^ '° — a -3 

nd co^ '° f^"'" professionals 

and community residents alike. Market survey 
and other techniques using community mem 
b rs and parents as data-gatherers. should bTem- 

2''. leaflet handouts, speakers bureaus, store 
w.ndow posters, radio. TV and other fo ms of 
advert,s,ng may be used to disseminate inTorl. 

Every effort should be made to integrate plan- 

e forts of nt with V 

efforts of other public service agencies in the 

community, (e.g.. health care). 
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School Governance: 

Participation 

and Control 

by the Community 



Community participation is usually defined as a 
means whereby a community of persons plays 
some active role in government of their own 
affairs for the purpose of assuring governance 
more responsive to their needs and wishes. But 
the community participation mechanisms do 
not, in terms of legal sanction, supplant the es- 
tablished governmental authority, which, for 
the schools, is the local board of education. 

Community control, on the other hand, implies 
a different form of school government whxh 
replaces the established order. It involves a 
breakup of established power and responsibility 
and authority into new forms which replace the 
current ones. In the popular mind, community 
control is a political term— and it does not nec- 
essarily insure that community participation 
will occur, as evidenced by an analysis of New 
York City's School Decentralization Plan after 
almost a year of operation. 'The intent of 
decentralization to enlist the community into 
the decision-making process is being neglected, 
if not controverted," reports a study prepared 
for the New York State Commission on the 
Quality, Cost, and Financing of Elementary 
and Secondary Education by Marilyn Gittell 
and others.^ 

Semantic arguments are bound to occur con- 
cerning the two, but perhaps the important 
thing is to settle on some definitions which 
may assist in providing clarity. Community con- 
trol is used here as a political term denoting for- 
mal change in the current political structures 
for public school governance. Community par- 
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t-cipation is also used as a political term, but in a 
more l.m.ted sense which does not denote for- 
mal rearrangements of basic school governance 
un-ts To permit further distinctions, the terms 
functional participation" and "functional 
control are also used. Functional participa- 
tion should simply be viewed as participation 
wh.ch accomplishes something; the form is 
rrelevant. Members of the press, for example, 

,J u?°r'^"' participants 
(both publicly and privately) in govemmental 
affairs, although no formal mechanisms 
attached to government exist for the purpose 
of their participation. Functional control 
should be viewed as participation which enables 
the participant to establish control, both per- 
ceived and real, over key matters defined by 
him on a knowledgeable basis as vital to his ! 
mterests. Again, the form is irrelevant in the 
political sense. 

Mario D. Fantini, a long-time activist on citizen 
participation and control fronts and now Dean ' 
of Education at the State University of New 

'llumines the differentiation between commu- 
nity control and functional control. Fantini 
sees functional control as now the key issue- 
a concept which he says is "beyond commu- 
nity participation or control." He wishes to 
bring functional control to the level of the indi- 
vidual parent. To do this he suggests a plan 
which he calls "Public Schools of Choice "5 |, 
calls for the development of a variety of alter- 
native models wm-n large public school 
systems, including alternatives similar to that 
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now being developed outside the system by un- 
happy public school clients (the alternative or 
free school movement) , He would then allow 
parents, children, and teachers and administra- 
tors to choose the alternative that they felt 
best suited them. The models would range from 
current, highly traditional ones to quite innova- 
tive ones, but each option would emphasize 
some, although not all, of a set of common edu- 
cational objectives agreed upon as important for 
every member of an industrial society for sur- 
vival. The models would feature differing de- 
grees of participation in governance on the part 
of parents and others. In other words, choosing 
a public school would become much like 
choosing a college today. Having the choice 
would give the individual the parent functional 
control. 

Robert J. Havighurst, of the University of 
Chicago, also provides an historical reason for 
distinguishing between community control 
as a political term and functional control.6 
He notes that community control was in fact 
the system of school governance which existed 
in big cities in the late 180O's and early 1900's. 
For example, in 1905 Philadelphia had 43 
elected school boards consisting of 559 mem. 
bers (presumably all white), sharing with the 
central board of education the responsibility of 
hiring staff, building and maintaining schools, 
and other related functions. School systems 
were, in effect, governed by committees and 
subcommittees who concerned themselves, he 
reports, with ways of teaching reading, choice 
of textbooks, and examining prospective 
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teachers. But the literature of the day, 
according to Havighurst and others, is full of 
complaints about the dominance of schools by 
local politicians who regarded schools as part 
of the patronage system in awarding jobs and 
contracts as political favors. In other words, 
community control at that time did not assure 
that participation would occur in the sense that 
it is being sought today. Citizens did not exer- 
cise functional control; the idea that the poor 
or minorities should exercise any control was 
half a century away. 

Early 20th century school reformers purposely 
attempted to remove school governors from 
situations in which they were subject to the 
pressures of the political system. Whether the 
schools have ever been truly depoliticized is 
questionable, but political theorists have con- 
cluded that their protected status enabled 
school boards and superintendents to present 
a solid and forbidding front to all but their 
most powerful political constituents. 7 It seems 
natural that those who have defined education- 
al problems in strictly political terms would 
seek political solutions like community control. 

However, a number of writers have challenged 
this view as overlooking a vital question: 
Control over what? It is their contention that 
shifting control over a bad system from one 
group to another does not necessarily change 
very much, particularly if the shift itself is the 
source of long and protracted controversy. 
Fantini puts it like this: 'The key publics are 
blaming one another and losing track of tie 
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real 'enemy'— the outdated nature of the insti- 
tution we call school." He and others believe 
any new programs that look to the power issues 
and neglect the need for institutional reform of 
education will be doomed to failure. Fantini's 
writings and those of Morris Janowitz offer 
some definitive Insights into the efficacy of this 
point of view and some of the current problems 
illustrating the need for Institutional change. 

Fantini and others have conceptualized current * 
urban school problems as having to do with 
both supply and demand systems. 8 Community 
participation and control are demand-side inter- 
ventions In that they provide new demand-side 
systems, but they assume the responsiveness of 
the market or the supply side. However, when 
the supply side is characterized by conditions of 
monopoly or limited competition, there is little 
likelihood of response to consumer desires. 
Since the public schools are virtually a mon- 
opoly, at least Insofar as the poor are concerned, 
part of the urban school problem Is, in this 
view, attributable to inelasticity of the supply 
system. 

Medicaid is frequently offered as another ex- 
ample of a demand side only intervention 
which has produced little change in the health 
system. Although large numbers of consumers 
theoretically had the means to demand new 
service patterns, they actually had increased 
opportunity to purchase what exists-generally 
agreed to be Inadequate in the first place. In 
fact, according to many observers, the existing 
stock of resources has been stretched thinner, 
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a few additional services have been provided, 
and the financial returns to existing suppliers 
(doctors and hospitals) have skyrocketed 9 

In Institution Building in Urban Education, 
Morris Janowitz has analyzed the predominant 
response of the supply side of education to 
recent demand^side dissatisfactions in terms 
that will strike familiar notes for every big city 
board of education member and examiners of 
school programs generated by Federal funds. He 
calls the response the "specialization model" 
meaning that with each new task, new program, 
or new technique, new specialists and new 
specialized administrative procedures are added 
piecemeal to the old institutional structure or 
school system. This, complai'.s another urban 
school critic, has caused the typical urban 
school "to become a conglomeration of 
strangers drawn to one place at best to stay 
out of the way of one another's inferred 
purposes."^0 

Janowitz further notes that the expansion of 
the specialization model Is what he calls 
"capital intensive"- meaning that this expan- 
sion requires greater and greater amounts of 
money to pay for more highly trained person- 
nel and more complex technological devices. 
Janowitz, noting that the specialization model 
has theoretical roots in certain current ideas 
about how children learn and individual psy* 
chology, points out that most Federally financed 
and local programs designed to reverse school 
failures are attempts to "rehabilitate the 
lea>;her" to function within the specialization 
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model. What is needed, he contends, is rehabil- 
itation of the system or model to fit the 
learner. 

Janowitz proposes what he calls the "aggrega- 
tion model," which would emphasize socializa- 
tion of all those engaged in the educational 
enterprise, but not, he says, at the expense of 
academic goals. In the aggregation model, 
teaching strategies, administrative methods, and 
school organization c:re designed as much to 
foster an immediate social setting of individual 
dignity and self-respect as to reach specific 
academic achievement goals. An explanation of 
the model cannot be fully developed here, but 
Janowitz notes that its expansion would be 
"labor intensive" in contrast to ''capital inten- 
sive." Labor intensive methods, he explains, aie 
rooted in the notion that in the education pro- 
cess there is need for large amounts of inexpen- 
sive efforts and simply human resources. 
Janowitz contends that necessary socialization 
goals are not, cannot, and will not be realized 
by capital intensive techniques alone. This 
theory may help explain why, despite the 
doubling of most big city school budgets in the 
last ten years, urban scfiools continue to fail. 

Janowitz's aggregation model is buttressed by 
some important studies of bureaucracies. For 
example, the literature suggests that rational 
bureaucracies may be divided into two types— 
those which are efficiency-oriented and those 
which are developmental.^^ Efficiency-oriented 
types are defined as those which focus on 
attain ment-of.a predetermined output: e.g., a 
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company engaged in consumer goods produc- 
tion. Those which are developmental have as 
their preeminent goal the management of some 
kind of change or development. School systems 
are clearly of the latter type since their major 
goal is to manage the change of the uneducated 
into the educated. 

Students of the subject have concluded that 
socialization of clients into new roles is of para- 
mount importance for developmental bureau- 
cracies. Satisfaction of efficiency criteria and 
achievement of output goals are impossible as 
long as they are unable to work effectively 
with their clients (certainly the situation that 
big city schools are in). In assigning institu- 
tional roles, such organizations must place 
major emphasis on gaining the cooperation of 
their clients rather than using traditional 
efficiency criteria (such as achievement scores 
in this case) to delineate institutional assign- 
ments, ^2 Janowitz would surely argue that the 
latter is exactly what the specialization model 
does, while his aggregation model would do 
the former, 

Janowitz's proposal provides a linkage between 
the supply and the demand sides of the educa- 
tional enterprise and changes in both. In his 
model, reform on the demand side is inherent 
in what is proposed for reform on the supply 
side. One would not— or probably could not- 
omit functional participation and control on 
the part of parents and community residents 
from any attempt to socialize all school parti- 
cipants into new cooperative roles. 
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The model would seem to assume participa- 
tory parity for each group; that is, people from 
each group would have opportunities to stand 
up and say, "This does not seem to be working, 
let's change it." Each group member would 
need the reasonable assurance that, depending 
upon the merits of his arguments, change might 
take place. As one urban educator noted, 
"People get excited about solving problems in 
their world. They do not get excited about 
giving advice to people they do not believe are 
listening. "13 There are several studies indicating 
that achievement of all types is founded upon 
confidence in one's own ability to change the 
world (self-esteem or sense of control over 
one's environment). 14 Reform considerations 
must respect this need on the part of all 
concerned parties. 




A Typology 
of Models 
of Community 
Participation 




Inadequate conceptualization of community 
participation on the part of most school 
administrators is responsible for much of the 
controversy surrounding it. Community 
participation, and certainly any degree of 
community control, is viewed in terms of what 
may be called the Bare Bones Power Model 
In this model, some measure of decision-making 
power shifts from the central school board and 
administrative office to some segment of the 
community: virtually nothing else changes 
Under existing codes and statutes in many 
states, such transfers of power are, in fact, 
illegal. Those with experience in community 
participation matters are opposed to commun- 
ity control in this "bare" form because they 
consider it dysfunctional for all concerned. 

However, the failure of school officials to de- 
velop ideas about community and parental roles 
much beyond the simple power issues, coupled 
with the growing general dissatisfaction and 
noise level concerning schools, has led to the 
development of what might be called The 
Placation Model. The term is borrowed from a 
typology developed by Sherry R. Arnstein 
former Chief Advisor on Citizen Participation 
m HUD'S Model Cities Administration.15 
Although she defined the model in slightly 
different terms, as defined here, the concept 
means that school officials and school boards 
allow community persons and parents to play 
whatever minimum roles and make whatever 
minimum decisions necessary to keep the 
noise level down. The "noise" may be gener- 
ated frbm various sources-the Federal govern- 
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ment, state level agencies, some local board 
members, or community persons themselves 
(some of whom may be for, and others who 
may be against, larger community roles for cer- 
tain community segments). The Placation Model 
has been the major response of school systems 
nationwide to Federal mandates for community 
participation In various Federally financed 
education programs. 

Some big city systems are beginning to work 
their way beyond the Placation Model, but 
most are not. It should be noted that a common 
misconception-particularly among legislators 
and politicians-is that big cities have been the 
worst offenders In this regard. This is not the 
case if one looks at instances of violations 
rather than dollar values of programs. This is 
particularly well documented in the case of 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, in numerous official studies as 
well as unofficial ones by members of the press 
and othersJfi 

Most analysts have attributed the ''placation" 
response to the reluctance of school adminis- 
trators to let go of any of their power. Yet, 
administrators often seem to be as trapped in 
the Placation Model as their ill-fated school 
clients. Hedged about by all sorts of problems 
Including the growing complexity of Federal 
guidelines, Federal requirements which are un- 
saleable and unexplainable in their complexity 
to the community, unreasonable deadlines, the 
>Q)position of some conservative-minded boards 
- Q community direction power shifts, and so 
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on, what seems to have occurred is goal dis- 
placement. In this chaotic no-win ball game, 
many school officials have shifted from their 
primary goal of educating children to personal 
survival. School personnel, from teachers to 
high-level administrators, with whom the writer 
has talked (see interview list following bibli- 
ography) express the feeling that what they are 
doing with regard to community participation 
is to survive rather than anything resembling 
bettering the education of children. They are 
particularly concerned about decisions based on 
placationof highly vocal but unrepresentative 
segments of communities. One said, for exam- 
ple, "We are making multi-million dollar deci- 
sions—that I could not possibly justify ration- 
ally-on the basis of demands from a few, 
highly vocal people in various sections of the 
city, whom I suspect in a few years may just 
disappear. What am I going to say when some- 
body comes in and wants a responsible explana- 
tion of why we did It this way?" 

A "responsible explanation" is, of course, 
exactly what must be demanded of responsible 
administrators, and this kind of candor should 
not divert the public from seeing that one is 
given. The Placation Model cannot possibly 
serve as a basis for school reform. It increases 
hostility between all the players In the school 
drama, and it is dysfunctional for all concerned. 
Within any viable replacement scheme, all par- 
ticipants should believe what they are doing is 
for the betterment of the educational process 
for children. 
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There are, of course, some alternative models 
which may prove more appropriate. A brief 
description in terms of the major functions 
of participation follows: 

( 1 ) The Sanctions Model - The major purpose is to 
find persons, preferably highly visible to the 
widest community, who will give sanction to 
already established or newly developed school 
goals. 

(2) The Informational Model - The major purpose 
is to bring together a group of persons who 
who have information which school officials 
have decided they need or which they have 
been directed to obtain by, e.g., the Federal 
government or their own board. 

(3) The Checks and Balances Model - The major 
purpose of this model is to provide citizens 
or some segment of them with some inquiry, 
veto and "checkmate" powers, which they may 
use to prevent being hornswoggled or ridden 
rough-shod over. The model necessitates a two- 
way exchange of information between citizens 
and school officials, and citizens must approve 
or disapprove certain decisions regarding pro- 
grams they have been gathered together to 
protect and foster in their own interest. 

(4) The Change-Agent Model -This model, when 
functional, is vastly more complex than any of 
the other three, and is capable of appearing In 
limitless substantlative forms. Its major pur- 
pose Is to set In motion a series of events that 
will assure that the group, as individuals and as 
a collective, and the substance with which they 
are dealing, wijl^l^ange over a period of time. 
The changes must:be goal-oriented in terms de- 
veloped by the participants. Community organ- 
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ization is an essential ingredient of this model, 
and it must also subsume most of the elements 
of the Informational Model and the Checks and 
Balances Model. In this model citizens have 
what might be called "negative power" (to pre- 
vent things) but they also have "forward 
motion power" through the new roles they 
develop. The latter is the chief source of func- 
tional control in this model. 

Obviously in the real world of people and pro- 
grams, combinations of all these models will 
occur. Seldom will one find "pure" examples, 
but some of the essential elements of each can 
be seen more closely in recent local and Federal 
programs. 

In The Sanctions Model, the choice of citizens 
who will participate is left solely to the judg. 
ments of school officials or board members. 
The participants are selected to serve various 
predetermined ends, in general to spread the 
word of approval concerning goals which re- 
main largely shaped by school officials them- 
selves. Those tapped to serve usually have great 
prestige in some wide community, are influen- 
tial with other opinion leaders, or have influ- 
ence upon some special audiences which the 
schools might not ordinarily reach or particu- 
larly need support from. 

Appropriate situational contexts for use of 
this model would be the start of a school bond 
referendum campaign, the beginning of a legis- 
lative session when passage of important school 
legislation is desired, or the launching of some 
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new, area-wide program (such as integration) 
which will need widespread support for success. 

An example would be the Friends of the 
Schools Committee attached to the Board of 
Education in Chicago. The committee's princi- 
pal function is to examine financial needs data 
developed by school officials and to lobby for 
school appropriations by the State Legislature. 
Surely the Blue Ribbon Committee practices 
of the nation's mayors, governors, presidents, 
and lesser officials need no further elaboration. 

The Informational Model appears in both 
simple and more complex forms. In the 
simplest form, school officials maintain control 
over the choice of persons who will participate 
without reference to any framework other 
than their own desires. An example would be a 
committee of citizens and/or educators 
brought together by a school board when they 
are beginning a search tor a new superintendent. 
Such groups usually draw up criteria and a 
list of names from which the new man or wo- 
man may be drawn. 

When programs are involved, the school offi- 
cials must locate and bring together persons 
whom the programs are designed to serve. It is 
assumed that the participants have information 
(which the school officials lack in some mea- 
sure) about what needs those programs should 
be designed to meet, services those programs 
should offer, and what features should be 
avoided. The citizens assembled or contacted 
are to tell school officials what they want and 
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need. School officials then use their profession- 
al expertise to develop, implement, and evalu- 
ate the programs, while the further participa- 
tion of the citizens is essentially restricted to 
providing feedback. School officials face a 
variety of problems in making this model func- 
tional, including how to assure broad represen- 
tation of participants and how to arrange to 
get the information from them. School officials 
are usually free to ignore the information they 
get, but if the model is functional they will not. 
Follow-through will occur at least until the pro- 
grams are operative, and new information may 
be solicited to assist in program modification. 

An interesting functional example of this 
model was initiated in Chicago a few years 
ago when the superintendent assigned an aide 
to assess the needs of the Spanish-speaking for 
specialized classroom instructional materials 
and other services. This was to be done on an 
ad hoc basis outside the regular school channels 
(such as Curriculum Department specialists who 
would normally handle such assignments). '< 
Pockets of Spanish-speaking residents-includ- j 
ing Mexicans, Cubans, and Puerto Ricans— were 
located, using demographic data. Principals in | 
the areas were directed to arrange a series of | 
small meetings in each school to solicit the \ 
ideas of parents and community residents, and j 
to have Spanish-speaking teachers available for | 
translation and note-taking. Each school then \ 
sent lists of desired materials and services to ' 
central office where they were subjected to 1 
: item analysis and consolidated. Later, three 
open meetings were held at central office to al- 
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low organizations from the same areas or city- 
wide groups to present their Ideas. During the 
summer, a group of professionals (still for the 
most part from outside the Curriculum Depart- 
ment) and community participants drawn from 
the school level were assembled and paid to 
handmake sets of materials based on the con- 
solidated lists from the schools and organiza- 
tlons. When this was completed, a smaller 
group of professionals organized them into 14 
packages of program descriptions and bilingual 
materials for duplication. These sets were sent 
to the schools and are now in use. The pro- 
gram was little publicized and never duplicated 
although it was the firsi instance in Chicago of ' 
functional citizen control over instructional 
materials and curriculum-making on any organ- 
ized, widespread basis. 

The community components of most Federal 
programs started as informational models and 
most have remained in this form, although the 
number and types of informational roles have 
been steadily expanded. The informational 
model allows advisory councils and other 
groups to establish some degree of functional 
control over programs, particularly via the 
follow-through roles, such as monitoring opera- 
tion, evaluation, and suggesting program modi- 
fications for the following year. However, for 
this to occur, the councils need to be furnished 
with technical assistance. 

The regulations for Title I of ESEA furnish an 
O^example.of a community component man- 
Ufafc that seems to envision the Informational 
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Model. The Title I regulations state that parent 
councils must be involved in the planning, de- 
velopment, operation, and evaluation of local 
Title I projects, but the "informational" 
nature of their role is emphasized, as can be 
seen from the following excerpts from the 
Title I guidelines. Parent councils are to be 
formed in order to: 

Make recommendations concerning the 
needs of the target population and how 
these n^eds can be met through Title I 
and other programs. Submit comments, 
if desired, to local school personnel and 
the State Education Agency about the 
local Title I application. 
Review evaluations of past and present 
Title I programs. 

In the Checks and Balances Model, parents and 
community residents are given veto and inquiry 
powers in one or more of the areas in which, 
under the Informational Model, they are only 
advisors. 

The best example from among Federally funded 
education programs seems to be Head Start, 
which began in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, but was shifted to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 1967 Head 
Start policy manual speaks of Policy Advisory 
Groups of which "50 percent must be parents 
of participating children/' (The 1970 policy 
manual changes their title to "Policy Commit- 
tees or Councils.") In addition to 50 percent 
parents, the councils must include representa- 
tives of the community. The 1967 regulations 
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in enumerating the functions of the Policy 
Advisory Groups stated that, as a minimum, 
they should participate in the selection of the 
program director and "have a voice in estab- 
lishing criteria for the selection of staff person- 
nel." Under the 1970 manual, however, they 
"must approve or disapprove" the hiring and 
firing of the director and staff, and any major 
changes in budget or work program while the 
program is in operation. Technical assistance 
is mandated and so is reimbursement for ex- 
pences incurred because of meetings. Parents 
must bv^ sought for employment in the local 
programs. Furthermore, the manual states di- 
rectly that "Head Start classes must be open to 
parents at times reasonable and convenient to 
them. There are very few occasions when the 
presence of a limited number of parents would 
present any problem in the operation of the 
program." 

Head Start has some potential for becoming a 
Change-Agent program and in some locales. It • 
has been. However, such instances-at least 
those which have found their way into the 
liteiature-are almost invariably ones in which 
local school systems are not the operating 
agency. 17 pew Federally funded programs qual- 
ify for classification under i»ie Change*Agent 
Model. 

The Career Opportunities Program, funded 
under the Education Professions Development 
Act of 1967, is one Federal education program 
in which the Federal guidelines themselves 
clearly embrace the concept of the Change- 
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Agent Model. The program offers teacher aides 
in schools in low-income areas tuition-free 
college study to qualify them for teaching 
careers. The guidelines state: "The Career 
Opportunities Program should be viewed as a 
program encompassing the concept of planned 
social and institutional change." Furthermore, 
the guidelines say that community representa- 
tion "should particularly take into account 
roles for parents and for students, as well as 
for community members who are key residents 
of the neighborhoods of the schools served." 
It is further nr^andated that the concept of a 
partnership between schools, college and com- 
munity participating in the program "character- 
ize the entire developmental process" of the 
program. The collaborative process " must 
begin promptly, continue.throughout the 
entire developmental process, and the imple- 
mentation stage of the program." 

The key words for understanding the Change- 
Agent Model are "social system and institu- 
tional" change. That is its major purpose. The 
changes must be goal-oriented in terms de- 
veloped and agreed upon by those on both 
sides of the institutional fence-clients and 
school personnel. Some examples might in- 
clude the Woodlawn Experimental Schools 
Projects in Chicago; the Experimental Districts 
in New York City (one of which was the 
nationally known Ocean Hill-Brownsville), 
Martin Luther King School in Syracuse, New 
York; the Anacostia project in southeast 
Washington, D.C.; the Federation of Commu- 
nity Schools in Milwaukee; the Triple T 
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Program (Training Teachers of Teachers) in 
Chicago Districts 24 and 25 with North- 
western University; and the Springfield 
Avenue Community School in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Some Change-Agent Model projects have been 
more successful than others. Most do not 
endure for a variety of reasons: They become 
too controversial; funding is cut off; evalua- 
tion is inadequate; achievement results do not 
roll in fast enough; community organizational 
support disintegrates; and so on. Some are 
simply ill-conceived. By and large, there a 
dearth of improved school achievement data 
from them, although there are some notable 
exceptions to this. Many writers believe that 
most such experiments have not been carried 
out long enough under stable conditions 
(usually agreed upon as necessarily about five 
years) for this tooccur.^O 

Key elements common to the most promising 
experiments involving community participa- 
tion appear to include the following: 

1. A rather lengthy "gestation period'' (atleast 
three months, sometimes one and a half years) 
before changes ''really get off the ground." 
The period is characterized by struggles of 
various sorts during which a great deal of com- 
munity organization and school reorganization 
takes place. 

2. School reorganization is characterized by nr.ove- 
menc to lateral rather than hierarchical assign- 
ment of roles. , 

rp. New mechanisrhs for direct and indirect com- 



munication between all those concerned with 
the school-parents, teachers, and so on 
Special training sessions and technical assis- 
tance are needed to accomplish this. 

4. Classes are open to all parents for visits at any 
time. ' 

5. Usually but not invariably, parents have some 
form of functional control over school policy 
through majority membership on a policy 
group which has the final authority for making 
decisions on school goals and objectives 
However, the professionals are viewed as hav- 
ing the skills to translate parental and commun- 
ity interest in:o educational terms and 
procedures. 

6. Most councils have some kind of control or 
veto over hiring and firing and budget decisions 

/. rechnica! assistance is available boih to par. 
ents and professionals and training or retraining 
of both IS emphasized in some way 

8. Participants are usually reimbursed for expenses 
of attending meetings. 

9. Parents and community members are employed 
in the program. 

10. No set pattern of membership for the policy- 
making councils. They are about evenly 
divided between all parents and variations on 
the CAPTS model (Community, Administra- 
tors, Parents, Teachers, and Students) 

11. The structure and membership of the policy- 
making body and other participatory mechan- 
isms are usually decided upon by the parents 
and/or others after the initial planning and 
struggle period. After the initial structure and 
.membership are determined (though sometimes 
before), election procedures for future changes 
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are set up. 

12. The chief administrator is usually something of 
a maverick type, at least in his views of tradi- 
tional school organization, policies, and pro- 
cedures. He is primarily interested in getting 
things done in contrast to "we never did it that 
way before" attitudes. 

13. There is no set pattern for initial selection of 
members of the early participation mechanism, 
although it usually is restricted to parents of 
children and/or residents of the school attend- 
ance area or areas. One favored method is 
known as the gatekeeper approach: a few acti- 
vist parents and/or community members are 
selected to recruit others until there are suc- 
ceeding layers of involvement in what might 
be termed a planning council. At some point, 
this group settles on some formal structure and 
procedures. (Northwestern began its Triple T 
program by actually hiring two community 
gatekeepers to recruit others.) 
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The 

Unresolved 
Question: 

Participation 
vs. 

Control 



Functional participation and control can be 
established over vital school issues within a 
framework of community participation. It is 
not likely to be within the purview of the 
Federal government to settle the community 
control issue through program gtjidelines or 
otherwise, although some writers continue to 
see this issue as crucial to the efficacy of any 
project. Some continue to argue that a prere- 
quisite to success is the formal transfer of 
power and authority outward from central 
boards and administrative offices in some poli- 
tical or semi-political fashion, perhaps in the 
form of delegated powers. Advocates of this 
view see this transfer as a necessary phase be- 
fore functional control can be established. 19 

Others, like Fantini, have begun to argue that 
what is now needed is some kind of reform 
which avoids or at least ameliorates "the 
group power game in which we are presently 
enqaqed." 
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Havighurst continues to be one of the 
cogent arguers against community control.20 
He believes that community control tends to 
be destructive for two major reasons: First, the 
controversy over the break-up of power dls- 
tracts people from educational issues ^nd obvi- 
ates against a framework or floor of stability 
necessary for school changes to occur and 
grow. There is some evidence of this from the 
Gittell evaluation of New York's three experi- 
mental districts, particularly Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville. The evaluators found that com- 
munity board members did not have enough 
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time for educational matters because of exces- 
sive time spent on "immediate crises" which 
were essentially power crises. The evaluators 
found the administrators had similar problems. 
They grasped the need to restructure the sys- 
tem politically and to work beneficially with 
parents— but were "unable to coordinate their 
energies into a strong educational master plan." 

Nevertheless, Gittell apparently would argue 
that these problems represent a stage, a neces- 
sary one, which allows greater focus on educa- 
tional change than would be possible without 
its occurrence. There is evidence that power 
questions must be dealt with at an early stage, 
even within a framework of community parti- 
cipation, but they may be less acerbating. For 
example, William Hazard of Northwestern 
University's Triple T Program (Training 
Teachers of Teachers)-~which has a community 
board composed of more than 50 percent par- 
ents and community residents-reports that 
project participants spent "a lot of the first 
year and a half going into power questions." 
He adds his belief that ''there was no optimal 
way that power issues could be telescoped if we 
were serious about including only relatively 
sophisticated community people." 

But Havighurst has a second objection to 
community control. He believes that breakup 
of central board power allows the subversion 
of overall social and educational goals through 
the development of small enclaves of existing 
economic, political, and racial interests. These 
interests can consolidate their power in various 
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parts of the city, he argues, and no longer are 
required to cooperate within a larger system 
"toward a democratic solution of the problems 
of the big city." Integration would be an ex- 
ample of a goal which would move further 
away from achievement under community con- 
trol, in Havighurst's view. While he agrees that 
individual schools should have substantially 
more autonomy than at present, he argues that 
current models are unsatisfactory, "Achieving a 
constructive alliance between localized power 
and decision-making and area-wide power and 
decision-making is the main task of educators 
in the large cities and metropolitan areas during 
the 1970's." Havighurst would almost certain- 
ly argue that a new national program should 
avoid entanglements in power issues to the 
extent possible. 
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In the course of this survey, several areas in 
which further research and development efforts 
are needed have been identified.2i They 
include: 

—Development of new communications models 
which would be useful for schools. 

-Interdisciplinary consolidation of research 
findings relevant to the solution of school 
problems, including questions related to 
community participation. 

-Improved methods for evaluation of school 
programs that will be qualitative and process- 
oriented. This seems particularly vital if 
community participation issues are to be settled 
on the basis of research findings. 
However, Interviews with persons knowledge- 
able about specific Change-Agent Models (and 
about community participation in general), as 
well as a survey of the existing literature, reveal 
basic agreement on many points. 

-There is absolutely no panacea model, and no 
national model should be imposed. 

-While parental functional control and commun- 
ity parity is highly regarded as vital to the 
efficacy of any model, and the Change-Agent 
Model in particular, no one can describe its 
parameters in precise terms or define it in nu- 
merical or structural terms. It cannot be 
superimposed on a project through guidelines, 
although they may set the stage for it. It must 
"evolve" in ways and take forms that will and 
must vary from place to place. 

—There should be community and school field 
unit participation in drawing up any national 
guidelines for school programs-else functional 
participa|1^rl js already circumscribed and may 
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be precluded. 
-There should be a lengthy planning period dur- 
»ng which time parents, community members 
and schooMevel administrators should have 
access to technical assistance of their choosing 
Knowledge of alternatives, community organi^ 
zational mechanisms, and school reorganiza- 
t»on along lateral lines are essential ingredients 
of a successful project. 
-New vehicles and techniques should be de- 
yeloped for determining levels of community 
information and approval, perhaps borrowing 
from the field of opinion sampling and market 
analysis. However, community residents, par- 
ents, and local school personnel should be 
built into any plan as the survey-takers 22 
Perhaps this could be along the lines of the 
Information Return for Schools System Model 
currently in use in the schools of Oakland 
County, Michigan.23 Strengthened communi- 
cations of all types between all participants is 
another essential ingredient of programs in- 
tended to produce functional control by 
parents, and social and institutional change 
generally. 

-If at all possible, funding should not be on a 
competitive basis, since this mitigates against 
functional community participation as local 
school agencies rush to meet competitive 
deadlines. 

-A teacher training or retraining component 
preferably university based, should be a part of 
any program. It would be desirable to include 
potential or selected administrators in this 
component* also. 

-04tstanding administrative leadership may be 
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the most important variable in successful 
reform. 24 Studies have shown that successful 
inner-city schools almost always have admin- 
istrators who refuse to engage in meaningless, 
wheel-spinning, bureaucratic games. 25 An- 
other study suggests that situations which are 
"highly problematic" for an organization create 
a need for administrators who can give rel- 
atively "structured" leadership. 26 |t is impor- 
tant to note the distinction between freedom 
to provide the structure and imposition of a 
structure from above. Still a third study sug- 
gests that traditional school administrators pre- 
fer to have structure and rules provided for 
them; they seek to escape from "uncertainty 
from above."27 What does this all add up to? 
Probably about the best the local school dis- 
trict, or perhaps national guidelines, can do is 
try to make clear in sonne fashion that the 
program contemplated will be a ''play-it-by-ear'' 
affair in which the rules will not all be spelled 
out ahead of time. 
-Improved evaluation methods and procedures 
should be provided for in any project begin- 
ning with the initiation of the planning period. 
A documentary evaluative history of the pro- 
ject from the beginning will be an important 
aspect of this. Any program built on the 
Change-Agent Model will be a social action and 
institutional change program. Evaluation must, 
therefore, be qualitative and process-oriented. 
The Institute for Community Studies of Queens 
College seems to have been successful with a 
participant-observer approach. The various pro- 
cedures used by the Institute should be dissem- 
inated and studied for future modeling. 



-To be successful and functional, community 
participation must interlock with all other as- 
pacts of the program, and other facets of the 
program must be geared to functional partici- 
pation by parents. Otherwise, the community 
participation component will either adjust to or 
collide with the school from the beginning. 
Such a course seriously mitigates against efficacy. 

The schools in a free society must provide 
options, if they are to be genuinely free them- 
selves: options not only for individual students, 
but for the communities of which they are a 
part. The people in each community should 
have the opportunity to help decide what is im- 
portant, what is relevant, in the education of 
their children. It is time to move beyond the 
rhetoric of community participation to its real- 
ization, by building into new educational pro- 
grams the Institutional arrangements whereby 
citizens, parents and others, can have a genuine 
voice in school affairs. 

The Recruitment Leadership and Training 
Institute urges the U.S. Office of Education to 
take the lead in giving a position of parity to 
the community in educational plans and pro- 
grams. Community parity may not be easy to 
institute; it may not even succeed, in the views 
of some. It vyill certainly not guarantee success 
for a specific educational program. But while 
rigid adherence to traditional patterns of plan-., 
nlng and policy-making may well be to court 
disaster, community parity in Federally 
funded programs is an important means of 
restoring integrity to American education. 
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